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He whose first emotion, on the view of an excel- 
lent work, is to undervalue it, will never have one 
of his own to show. ATKIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A MESSAGE FOR OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


(Suggested by the hymns suny at the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Anniversary Meeting, King’s Chapel, 
May, 1896.) 


“THE light pours down from heaven!” 
Be our inspiring song ; 

Give faith its power to ‘“leaven,” 
Make courage bright and strong. 


Then, “ Onward, Christian soldiers!” 
Tho’ bright or dark the day ; 
Count not success or failures, 
But seek Truth’s light and way. 


“Work, for the night is coming!” 
Now, time and strength are ours ; 
Life’s toil insures its blessing — 
> Brings rest and stronger powers. 


Whate’er the gift of talents, 
Five, two, or only one, 
"Tis consecrated service 
Shall win the meed, “ Well done!” 


[It was my privilege to attend the Anniversary 
Sunday-School Mecting at King’s Chapel last May, 
and I carried a brief report of it to our Sunday 
School at home. 

The hymns selected fowthat occasion held messages 
of inspiration that, as I thought of them, arranged 
themselves in the enc yee yerses. Could you make 
any use of them as a “God-speed” to our Sunday- 
School teachers to whom the work of a new year is 
now opening ? | i. F. C. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE BEN’S THANK OFFERING. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


ITTLE Ben opened his weary eyes and looked 
about him in wonder. He was lying in a soft 
white bed, and on either side of him were other 

white beds, —long rows dl 
was a little child. At one end of the room was a 
great wide sunny window, with beautiful flowers 
blossoming in it; anda gentle lady, wearing a pretty 
white cap and apron, was standing be his side. 

Little Ben looked up into her kind face and 
whispered softly, “ Where am T, please ?” 

The lady smiled. “We have brought: you here to 
rest and play for awhile until you are quite well 
again,” she said. “You had a little fall last night; 
don’t you remember ?” 
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Ben looked down at the white nightgown he wore, 
and wondered what they had done with his old 
clothes. 
instead of the dirty torn clown’s dress he had worn 
so long; for little Ben was an acrobat. 

He could not look far enough back in his memory 
to find a day when he had not trudged up and down 
the London streets with his father and uncle, only 
stopping when they could gather a little group about 
them who wished to watch their tricks, and give them 
a few pennies, maybe. 

The night before Ben had grown very weary as he 
went through his part, and the weariness made him 
careless, perhaps, for suddenly he slipped and ‘fell. 
He felt a sharp pain in his arm, and then he knew 
no more until he opened his eyes in the sunshine of 
the children’s hospital. 

Those were beautiful days that followed for little 
Ben. There were gentle women to care for him, and 
kind doctors to make his arm well; and there were 
wonderful books and toys to play with, too, and 
flowers to love, and little children to talk with. Ben 
had never been so happy before, and as he grew so 
well that he could run and play about the room his 
little heart began to tremble lest the happiness 
should end. 

One day he was delighting the children with some 
of his tricks, when the door of the ward was opened 
and Ben looked up to see his father standing there. 
‘This father had never been unkind to the boy, but 
Ben knew that his glad playtime was atan end. He 
turned very pale indeed as he arose from the floor 
and went to meet his father. In another hour he 
had said good-by to his little friends, to the kind 
nurses and doctors, and, wearing his faded clown’s 
dvess once more, had stepped out of the hospital 
sunshine into the work-a-day world, again. 

The life of a little acrobat seemed hard and dull 
enough after his happy resting time, and yet he had 
always the remembrance of those sunshiny hours to 
dream over when he was not working. 

Late one afternoon an old man stopped to watch 
the tricks, and slipped a sixpence into the boy’s 
small hand. “'That’s for yourself,” he said, and 
passed on. Little Ben held the sixpence tight in hig, 
grimy fingers, and trudged slowly after his father 
and uncle. It was a cold winter day, and darkness 
was already falling on the city. The street lamps 
were being lighted, and the tired acrobats turned 
their steps in the direction of their humble lodgings. 
Little Ben was very sleepy, but suddenly his eyes 
opened wide; before him stood the great brick build- 
ing he loved, —the children’s hospital, where he had 
been happy. Ben stopped, and clutched the sixpence 
in his hand; then he turned and ran up the steps. 

A box was fastened by the door, that those who 
wished might drop some offering there to help on 
the good work. The little acrobat fumbled in his 
pockets till he found an old pencil stub and a bit of 
paper; then, by the light of the overhanging lamp, 
he printed as best he could the words, “For a sick 
child,” and wrapping the paper about his only six- 
pence he dropped it in the box. He heard his coin 
fall against the others there, and then he ran after 
his friends, who had not missed him, and fell asleep 
that night dreaming of his white bed in the hospital ; 
perhaps the child who lay there now in his place 
would have the sixpence. 

Dear little Ben! it was only a sixpence that fell 
into the box at the hospital door, but God saw the 
love and gratitude that fell with it, and the box was 
not great enough to contain those. 


Facu day I find new coyerlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight ; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 
I hear their chorus of “ good-night.” 
And half I smile, and half I weep, 
Listening while they “lie down to sleep.” 
H. H. 


Tt was nice to have on that clean white robe ' 


OCTOBER. 


Tun early twilight of the year, 
Misty, cool, and calm October, 
Dressed in grays and browns so sober, 
Ts come with Autumn’s fruits and cheer. 


The wind-curled leaves are falling down, 
Downward to the earth in showers, 
Hiding in the grass and flowers — 

Rustling leaves of green and brown. 


The wind, uncertain in its play, 
Tender, soft, then quickly rushing 
Onward, all the leaves is brushing, 

Filling hollows by the way. 


A stray winded seed floats through the air; 
Gently moving, light and airy, 
Some belated thistle fairy, 
Wind-dried, sails by without a care. 


Like bright gems in a setting green, 
Gentian and asters, white and purple, 
Varied chrysanthemums, each a circle — 


October’s jewels — now are seen. 
Child-Garden. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TRAVELLER’S TREE OF MADAGASCAR. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


HIS tree is exceedingly curious as well as use- 
ful. It rises from the ground with a thick 
stem like that of a plantain; from the center 

of this stem it sends out long, broad leaves, twenty 
to twenty-four in number, the stalk of each leaf 
being six or eight feet long, and the broad leaf itself 
from four to six feet more. These bright green 
leaves are spread out like an immense fan, at the top 
of a trunk thirty feet high. 

When the stem attains the height of ten or twelve 
feet,.the lower part of the outer covering becomes 
hard and dry like the bark of the cocoanut tree. 

In the fan-like head of the traveller’s tree there are 
usually three or four branches of seed pods; when 
the seed vessels, of which there are forty or fifty on 
each branch, are ripe they burst open, disclosing 
thirty or forty more seeds, shaped very much like a 
small bean, but enveloped in a fine silky fibre of the 
most brilliant blue or purple color. 

If you strike some sharp instrument four or five 
inches deep into the thick, firm end of the stalk of a 
leaf, about six inches above its union with the trunk, 
a stream of pure clear water will gush forth. The 
reason for this is, that there exists a sort of natural 
cavity or cistern at this point, and the water that has 
been cooled on the broad, ribbed surface of the leaf 
flows down a groove or spout on the upper side of 
the stalk into this curious reservoir. 

In Madagascar, as some eminent traveller remarked, 
it might aptly be named the “ Builder’s tree.”. On 
the eastern side of the island all the houses are 
thatched with these broad, strong leaves; the stems 
are used to form the partitions, and often the sides of 
the houses themselves. The hard, outside bark is 
stripped from the inner and soft part, and having 
been beaten out flat, is laid for flooring. Sometimes 
the entire floor of a large dwelling is covered with 
this bark, each piece being one foot and a half wide 
and from twenty to thirty feet long. 

When green, the leaf is used as a wrapper for 
packages, and seems to be waterproof. 

If you should walk through the markets early in 
the morning you would see large piles of leaves that 
quickly disappeared as soon as the people began to 
flock in to make their purchases. ‘These leaves are 
sold to serve the purpose of tablecloth, dishes, plates, 
and when folded into certain forms are used instead 
of drinking vessels at meals. 

This is certainly a wonderful tree, and one that 
meets a variety of requirements. 


For Every. Other Sunday. 
THE WRONG GRIPSACK. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


IVE mea check for my gripsack and umbrella,” 
( said a well-dressed, inportant-looking man to 
? the parcel boy of the best hotel in the place. 
The check for both articles in one parcel was given 
him, and he went his way. He was to meet some 
gentlemen that evening on important business. 
Their meeting was a pleasant one. At its close 
the gentleman, in company with one of the members 
of the committee, returned to the hotel, and at a late 


- hour the two started for their rooms. 


“Yere’s my check,” said the gentleman to the 
parcel boy, who was half asleep. “I will be shown 
to my room, if you please.” 

“Here’s your grip, siz, and the umbrella with it,” 
said the boy. 

Into the elevator and away up to his room went 
the grip and the umbrella and their owner. And 
now for a night of hotel rest, for the man is tired. 

He put the key of the grip leisurely into the key- 
hole, but it would uot fit. He turned the clasps, and, 
lo! the gripsack opened of itself. What an opening 
it was! The man stood aghast. Instead of his own 
neatly-folded apparel for the night, instead of a clean 
comb and brush, and all those little conveniences that 
a fastidious gentleman would be sure to carry when 
travelling, his eye fell upon the most curious assort- 
ment that he had ever seen in a gripsack. There 
were two apples, a doughnut, a bit of cheese, an old 
pipe, some soiled stockings, two or three paper collars, 
and an empty flask. 


Very vigorous was his ring for the elevator boy. — 


Gripsack in hand, the weight of his anger seemed to 
make the elevator descend with unusual rapidity. 
Not in very gentle terms did he demand his own grip 
of the parcel boy. 

“That ’s the one you gave me, sir,” said the boy. 

“No, it isn’t,” was the answer. “Do you suppose 
I carry such a collection as this around the country 4” 
‘said the man, opening the bag. “Do I look like a 
tramp?” 

The boy was amused at the man’s pompous manner, 
and just a little frightened, but he remained quite 
self-possessed. : 

“Did you give me anything else with your grip?” 
said he. : 

“Yes; I gave you my umbrella.” 

“aye you a check for it 4” 

“No,” said the man; “you checked that and the 
grip as one parcel. I saw you put the umbrella 
through the handles of the grip when I gave them 
to you.” 

“Did you get the same umbrella you gave me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you think some one has been into the parcel- 
room and changed your grip for this one, leaving 
your umbrella stuck through the handles ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did uot the two articles come back to you just at 
you gave them to me 4” 

“Why, yes, I think they did.” 

“Well, sir,” said the parcel boy, “they are the 
very same articles. Iam the only one who goes into 
the parcel-room, and you have now just what you 
gave me; believe it or not, just as you please. Are 
you satisfied now that you had me check these two 
things for you ?” 

The owner of the missing grip was not satisfied by 
any means. It was no part of his business to explain 
changes and blunders made by other people. He 
intimated very plainly that he was a lawyer, and that 
he should hold the house responsible for damages 
unless his grip should be found very soon. 

Every pigeon-hole in the parcel-room was now 


carefully searched, but the grip was nowhere to be 


found, 
“To you remember,” said the boy, “the number 
of the check I gave you?” 
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“Yes,” said the man, “I remember it perfectly. 
Do you?” 

“T do,” said the boy. “It was No. 60, and you 
saw me put it on your parcel and take the corres- 
ponding number from the strap and give it to you. 
Now, sir, am I net right ¢” 

“Yes,” said the man, with a puzzled look, “it was 
No. 60.” 

“You gaye me No. 60 when you called for your 
parcel, did you not?” 

“Yes, of course I did.” 

“And it brought you your umbrella ¢ ” 

“Yes, and this vile thing with it.” 

“Now, sir, can you not see that your check must 


have brought you just what I received from you ?. 


Gripsacks don’t crawl round the parcel-room and 
change places themselves.” 

“There is a mystery about this matter,” said the 
“You must have changed them in some way, 
for I never travel with such stuff as this grip con- 
tains, and it is useless for you to tell me that I ever 
left it in your care.” 

“Good evening, Mr. ——,” said a gentleman who 
had just entered the hotel. ‘“I-see that you finally 
concluded not to stop at the Spread Eagle, where I 
saw you early in the evening. Well, this is a far 
better hotel than that, and I think you show good 
taste in putting up here.” 

“Ah, how do youdo? Youare right. I did not 
like the looks of things at the Spread Kagle very 
well, and so left my grip and umbrella there while I 
went up town to see if I could find a better hotel; IL 
am. a little particular, you know, about some things.” 

Tf boys ever prick up their ears as horses do when 
they hear some strange noise, the parcel boy not only 
pricked up his ears but opened his eyes when he 
heard that the angry gentleman before him had been 
at the Spread Eagle. ‘Then he opened his mouth 
and said, — 

“ Allow me, sir, to ask you if you really did leave 
your grip and umbrella at the Spread Eagle? I 
so understood you.” 

“Yes, I stopped at the Spread Eagle a moment 
and left my things there.” 

“id you take a check for them ? ” 

“No, they had none to give. They do not keep a 
pareel-room. I laid my things behind the counter, 
and when I was ready to come here I went in and 
took them. ‘Things are safer in some places without 
acheck than in others with one. I found my um- 
brella and grip just where I left them.” 

“ Are you sure, sir, that you picked up your own 
grip?” 

“Tam not blind,’ said the man; “and I think I 
know my own things.” 

The man was not ready to admit that he could be 
mistaken, and yet an uneasy feeling came over him, 
and it was not diminished as he saw a broad grin on 
the face both of the new-comer and of the clerk. 

“My boy,” said the man, “TI don’t believe I have 
taken a grip belonging to some tramp instead of my 
own; but suppose we both go down to the Spread 
Eagle and see if we can‘find an owner for this dilapi- 
dated concern. We may possibly get some clue to 
my grip.” 

- Of course the parcel boy was delighted to take the 
grip in his hand and go with his accuser. 

As they disappeared, the clerk said to the gentle- 
man’s friend, “Let us follow that couple and see 
what they find.” 

“ Agreed,” was the reply. : 

As the parcel boy and the man with him approached 
the Spread Eagle, a voice cried out, “Stop, ye thief!” 
and in a moment more the astonished parcel boy 
found himself in the hands of a policeman. 

“ Aw’ shure an’ you ’re the kid we've been lookin’ 
for,” said a seedy-looking Irishman. ‘‘ An’ what are 
ye doin’ with me grip? Ye stole it from the Spread 
Eagle, ye know ye did. Let me sce if the contents 
is all there; an’ if anythin’ is missin’, by Saint 


‘Pathrick Ill have ye sint up for stalin’.” 
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Tt was all a l&mp-post could do to hold up the clerk 
and his companion, so conyulsed were they with 
laughter at the turn things had taken. The ofticer, 
who knew the clerk and the parcel boy, was at once 
satisfied that the boy was on his way to the Spread 
Eagle with honest intentions. 

“Suppose you tell us,what was in the grip,” said 
the officer, “ before you open it.” 

“Tndade | wull,” said the Ivishman. “There was 
sum apples, sum doughnuts, sum cheese, me pipe, a 
good pair of stockin’s that, like me wife and meself, 
was so different that they were n’t mates, sum nate 
paper collars, me flask, and an illegant razur, —the 
handle was a bit broken, bat the blade wud cut me 
beard out of a week’s growth in no time, an’ I 
wouldn’t sell that razur fur the brightest silver 
dollar that iver ye see.” 

“Open the grip,” said the officer, “and we will see.” 

“*T guess it’s all right,” said the Irishman. “Shure 
enough, here ’s the apples, an’ the doughnuts,.an’ the 
cheese, an’ the pipe, an’ the stockin’s; but, body 0’ 
me, me flask is impty, an’ the cork in so tight that 
niver a bit could it lake, An’ me razur, that’s gone. 
An’ now what’ll ye do about it, boy? Yell have 
to pay me for both or be sint up.” 

Tt was hard for the man who had lost his grip to 
endure the inquiries of the group around him about 
that flask and that razor. 

“See here,” said he to the Irishman, “will you 
take this dollar-and your grip and get out of my 
sight 2?” 

“ Mak it a dollar an’ a half, an’ I wull.” 

“There it is; now, go.” 

Relieved from this tormentor the party soon 
reached the Spread Eagle, and it did not take long 
for the man who was the hero of the occasion to lay 
his hand on his own grip. It was just where he had 
left it. No wonder that he was ashamed of his hasty 
remarks. But he was really a noble-hearted man, 
though a little too positive when he thought he was 
in the right. 

The little party returned to the hotel, the parcel 
boy leading the way, with the grip that had made so 
much trouble in his hand. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the owner of the grip, 
“sit down a moment; I have something to say. I 
have made a fool of myself and have been your 
laughing-stock, as I deserved to be; I have abused a 
hoy whose patience is no doubt tried every day by 
just such unreasonable men as I have been; I want 
to make it right. My boy, here are two silver dollars 
for you. Pardon my rudeness, and hereafter I will 
try to treat all parcel boys like human beings.” 

Was ever a parcel boy so fortunate? How he 
wished unreasonable men would abuse him often at 
two dollars a case. That night he dreamed that he 
had found a silver mine, organized a stock company, 
and been elected president, and that he was on the 
way to boundless wealth. 

The man who took an Irishman’s grip for his own 
never puts up at a hotel without giving the parcel 
boy a kind word. And he will never, no, never, 
enter the Spread Eagle Hotel again, or insist that a 
boy has wronged him unless he is absolutely certain 
that he is right: 


THE SWORD OF SALADIN. 


ADAPTED FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT’s “TALISMAN.” 


head of his troop, for Saladin was near. Nor 

was it long before he came, with the look 
and manner of one on whose brow Nature had 
written: “This is a king.” 

He wore a snow-white turban, vest, wide Eastern 
trousers, and a sash of scarlet silk. In strong con- 
trast to the flowing robes which hid his thin frame 
was the close dress of Richard, showing all the won- 


K ING RICHARD now took his place at the 


derful strength of his body. 


Tt was Richard’s two-handed sword upon which 
Saladin fixed his eye,—a broad, straight blade, so 
long that it reached from the shoulder nearly to the 
heel of its wearer. ; 

“ Had I not,” said Saladin, “seen this brand flam- 
ing in the front of battle, I could not believe that 
any arm could wield it. Might I see the king strike 
one blow with it in peace, and in pure trial of 
strength ?” 

«Willingly, noble Saladin,” said Richard. And 
looking around he saw a steel mace, an inch and a 
half thick, which he placed on a block of wood, 

The glittering sword, wielded by both his hands, 
rose aloft to the king’s left shoulder, circled round his 
head, fell with the sway of some terrific engine, and 
the bar of iron rolled on the ground in two pieces. 

“A most wonderful blow!” said Saladin. He 
then took the king’s hand, and looking at its size and 
strength, laughed as he placed it beside his own, so 
lank and thin. 

“Yes, look well,” said an English soldier; “it will 
be long before your long fingers do such a feat with 
your fine gilded reaping-hook there.” 

“Silence!” said Richard. “TI fear he understands 
thy meaning.” 

Saladin, indeed, now said, “Something I would 
like to show that may be new to the king.” So say- 
ing, he took from the floor a cushion of silk and 
down and placed it upon one end. 

“Can thy weapon, my brother, cut in two that 
cushion?” he asked King Richard. 

“No, surely,” said the king; “no sword on earth 
can cut that which does not resist the blow.” 

“Mark, then,” said Saladin, and tucking up the 
sleeve of his gown, showed his arm, thin and spare, 
indeed, but a hard mass of bone and brawn. He 
took his curved and narrow blade, not glittering, but 
of a dull blue color, stood resting his weight a 
moment on his left foot, then stepped quickly for- 
ward, and drew the blade across the cushion with so 
little effort that it seemed to fall apart. 

“Tt is a trick!” cried the English soldier. 

Saladin seemed to understand, for he undid the 
sort of veil that he wore, laid it double along the 
edge of his blade, drew it suddenly through the veil, 
and cut that also into two parts, which floated to 
different sides of the tent. 

“Now, in good faith, my brother,” said Richard, 
“thou art matchless at the trick of the sword; yet 
I must put some faith in a good English blow for 
all that.” 


GROWN-UP LAND. 


“ Goop-morrow, fair maid, with lashes brown, 
Can you tell me the way to: Womanhood ‘Town ? ” 


“Oh, this way and that way, uever a stop. 

’T is picking up stitches grandma will drop, 
Tis kissing the baby’s troubles away, 

*T is learning that cross words never will pay, 
*T is helping mother, ’t is sewing up rents, 

*T is reading and playing, ’tis saving the cents, 
*T is loving and smiling. forgetting to frown, 
Oh, that is the way to Womanhood Town!” 


“ Just wait, my brave lad, one moment, I pray. 
Manhood Town lies where ? Can you tell the way ? ” 


“Oh, by toiling and trying we reach that land, — 
A bit with the head, a bit with the hand! 

’T is by climbing up the steep hill Work, 

Tis by keeping out of the wide street Shirk, 
*Tis by always taking the weak one’s part, 

’T is by giving the mother a happy heart, 

'T is by keeping bad thoughts and actions down, 
Oh, that is the way to Manhood Town!” 


And the lad and the maid ran hand in hand 
To their fair estates in Grown-up Land. 
City and Country, 
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THE GLORY OF HERMON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SEASONS. 


FITZ. 


NED’S VIEW OF 
BY ISABELLE H. 


WINTER is a weaver ; — 

From his cloud-wrought loom 
Comes a dainty fabric, 

Fair as apple bloom ; 
Fast he plies his shuttle, 

Then with joy and mirth 
Drops a snowy mantle 

O’er the cold, brown earth. 


Spring is a fair maiden, — 
Soft her garments trail 

Over field and woodland, 
Over hill and dale; 

Wide she throws her portals 
To the birds and bees, 

Scattering precious incense 
From bloom-laden trees. 


Summer is always busy, — 
How he makes things hum, 
3roiling, baking, brewing, 
For the days to come! 
Though he’s often lavish, 
Without stint or fear, 
He’s a careful steward 
Of the whole long year. 


Autumn is an artist, 

And her magic brush 
Tints the distant woodlands 
Fair as morning’s flush; 

Purples all the vineyards, 
Gilds the waving grain, — 

Glowing from her fingers 
Fall the leaves like rain. 


Which of all the seasons 

Do I love the best ? 
Tf you looked about you, 

Why, you might have guessed ! 
Nuts within the forest, 

Fruit on bending bough, — 
Seems to me that Autumn 

Is the best — just now! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FOREIGNER IN THE STRAWBERRY-BED. 
“A weed is a flower out of place.” 
BY EVELYN 8S. FOSTER. . 


HE strawberry plants had a lovely home, On 
one side was a wide green field gay with but- 
tercups and daisies, and sweet with clover. 


On another was a picturesque stone wall, with bright - = 
Tittle ‘girl’ s mamma set it out with the greatest care. 


nasturtiums climbing over it. A short distance away 
was a beautiful pine grove, that sent out many sweet 
odors to perfume the air. In front was the road. 

Life. was not dull in that region. There was 
plenty of work, and of pleasure. 

The field was a lively, busy scene. “Butterflies 
and bees found their food in the flowers, and flies of 
different colors and sizes hovered about them; grass- 
hoppers lived among them, and humming- pauls often 
visited them. All day long there was the buzzing 
and singing of insects. 

The grove was the home of many birds, that from 
early morning until night filled the air with sweet 
music. Lively little squirrels ran along the wall. 
In the road little children played, and sang, some- 
times as sweetly as the birds. 

The strawberry plants were a choice variety, and 
highly prized. They received great attention, and 
many visitors came to admire them. ‘They had 
pretty blossoms, and large berries, and in their 
pleasant surroundings and prosperous days grew 
very selfish and proud. 

Now it happened that in one corner of the straw- 
berry-bed, for a time unnoticed by any one, a strange 
plant was growing. One day in the autumn a strong 
wind had blown the cradle, in which the baby-plant 
was sleeping, away from its home in the flower-gar- 
den to this far-off corner in the strawberry-bed. It 
did not wake in its long journey. Indeed, it slept 
through all the long cold winter, and woke with 
the strawberries in the spring, a little foreigner 
among strangers in a strange place. 

It did not blossom with the strawberries, and of 
course it had no fruit. It seemed very useless, to 
itself and to its neighbors. 

The strawberry plants treated it harshly. They 
gave it as little room as possible. ‘They almost 
choked it with their runners. They paraded their 
blossoms and berries before ig poor plant who had 
neither. 


“parched. 


with delight in all its feathery leaves. 


It was unnoticed by visitors, who covered the straw- 
berry-bed with their praises. But still it was patient 
and brave. It grew each day a little taller, a little 
more beautiful. : 

The weather changed. ‘The days grew hotter and 
hotter ; the rain delayed its coming, the soil grew 
Many of the strawberries, of which the 
plants had been so proud, lost their fine flavor and 
their fine looks. But some of them remained bean- 
tiful and large, — because the despised foreigner, no 
longer little, cast such a kindly shade over them; 
because it returned kindness for evil to the plants 
that had ill-treated it. 

One day some little girls came to the strawberry- 
bed, hunting for berries. They looked for a long 
time, and found none, and with sober faces were 
about to go away, when they saw the berries so care- 
fully shaded in thé corner. They picked the berries 
quickly, their faces now covered with smiles. ‘Then 
they looked up at the foreigner, and one exclaimed : 
“Why, here is a pineapple plant! an artemisia! 
that’s its right name, but it smells like a pine-apple. 
Mamma rill be so glad. It is her fayorite plant. 
She loves its feathery leaves, and its little yellow 
blossoms, and its pleasant fragrance. She says it is 
Diana’s plant, and has Diana’s name, for Artemis is 
her Greek name. Mamma will take it up, and give 
it a nice place in her flower-garden.” 

The artemisia was much surprised, and trembled 
The straw- 
berry plants were even more surprised. They had 
learned to be grateful to the despised plant for its 
kindly shade, but they never thought it would by 
and by be loved and admired like themselves, and 
that it would sometime have a wealth of yellow 
blossoms; they never even dreamed that it had been 
dedicated to the proud goddess Diana, and bore ee 
Greek ‘name. 

That night the artemisia was very happy. It was 
given a place in the beautiful flower-garden,|, The 


The little girls were with her, sometimes dancing in 
the path, sometimes standing beside her admiring 
the plant, and one said: “I never should haye seen 
it, if it had n’t been shading the strawberries,’ and 
her mamma said: “Iam glad the poor plant didn’t 
lose heart, but kept on doing its best when no one 
helped it, and the strawberry-vines tried to hinder it. 
It made a brave struggle, and it found friends at 
last.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CONVINCED. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


OW, Nelly, you must let me attend to the pack- 
ing of that trunk,” said Margaret, as she came 
from her own room into that of her younger 

sister; “you don’t know how to do it at all. well. 
See how nicely I’ve arranged mine,” she added, 
leading the way to her own room, where a trunk 
stood in the center of the “floor: ready to be locked 
and strapped. 

“Yes, Margaret,” replied Nelly, good naturedly, 


glancing down into the trunk, “everything looks. 


very tidy and nice. But I would rather pack my 
own things myself. I’m fifteen, you know, and if I 
don’t learn how to pack a trunk pretty soon, I don’t 
know when I eyer shall.” 

“But look!” went on Margaret, disdainfully, fol- 
lowing Nelly back to her room again and peering 
into the trunk, “just see how you are wrinkling those 
dainty silk waists ; 
putting a mirror so near the edge? 
thing you must take care about, and that is your 
little case of ink.” 

“T’m sure I’m packing things smoothly, Margaret. 


And as for my ink, I sha’n’t bother with it at all,” F 
“Tt’s foolish to run any 


replied Nelly, decidedly. 


and who would ever think of 
There’s one — 
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. risks like that. 
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I Nelly about. She threw herself on 
the bed, and the tears were with 
difficulty kept back. 

Nelly, it must be confessed, on 
| learning the truth, felt a secret tri- 
umph as her own things were safely 
taken from the trunk, though there 
was real sympathy in her voice as 
she said : — 

“Never mind, Margaret. The 
spots will come out some way, I 
know. Aunt Charlotte will know 
just what to do. You know you 
have enough pretty dresses without 
that, anyway.” 

Nelly had more confidence than 
ever in her power of packing after 
this episode. When the two trunks 
were being made ready for the re- 
turn home, she even ventured to 
make one or two suggestions to 
Margaret. 

“Nelly, dear, I don’t wonder 
you think I need advice,” was 
the reply; “but I shall certainly 
consider you fully competent to 
attend to your own packing, in 
the future, without any of my 
assistance.” 


Wi At. DO OUSTHIN RORY DOGGIE?” 


I can ask Aunt Charlotte for ink 
when I want it.” 

Margaret turned away, evidently thinking it no use 
to offer any further advice, but told Nelly in conclu- 
sion, that if she wanted to spoil all her pretty things 
by such miserable packing she could, 

When the two girls got to their destination there 
were the trunks to unpack. Margaret and Nelly 
were to share the same room. 

“Now, Nelly,” advised Margaret again, “ you must 
shake out those waists well. That pretty summer 
silk is all crushed. Aunt Charlotte will actually be 
ashamed of you.” 

“Now, Margaret, dear, please let me attend to my 


own things. You haven’t begun to unpack yours at 
all, and I know Aunt Charlotte must be waiting tea 
for us. Put on that pretty white muslin, —it’s so 
warm to-night.” 

“The idea, Nelly! That muslin is one of my best 
dresses, and of course I sha’n’t put it on to-night. 
I hope it isn’t all crushed,” she added to herself, as 
she began taking her frocks from the top of the 
trunk. The last one was the dainty muslin of which 
she was so choice. “ Why! what can this be?” she 
asked herself in despair, trying not to believe for the 
moment what she knew must be really true. There, 
as she lifted fold after fold of the dainty apparel, 
were the dreaded spots of ink she had cautioned 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHY? 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


ENA and Belle are two little 
maidens in a quiet country 
neighborhood, —one the 

daughter of wealthy parents who 
delight to surround her with gifts 
and toys and all sorts of pleas- 
ures; the other, in humble circum- 
stances. 

When little friends visit Lena she 
prefers to use her large, beautiful 
twelve-dollar doll herself. 

“This doll is mine all the time 
while we play,” she will say. “You 
may have this,” —a small broken 
dolly, with one eye missing, per- 
haps. It is the same with her 
other toys. 

When they go to the barn to 
frolic Lena wishes’ to propose the 
games, and if another would like 
different ones she pouts, and the 
happy time is soon ended. 

At Bell’s the playthings are few, 
well worn, and most of them home- 
made, but, such as they are, her 
young friends are welcome to them 
when they visit her. 

Belle has early been taught hos- 
pitality ; to entertain well; to set 
aside self and think of another’s 
pleasure before her own. 

There is no roomy barn in which to play delight- 
ful games, but the little woodshed often echoes to 
happy voices. 

Belle says, “Let’s take turns proposing games, 
then each can play what she likes.” 

Somehow, the children like to gather at Belle’s 
better than at Lena’s, for all there are no fine toys 


there. 
If any one should ask them the reason, I wonder 


what they would say. 


No man is so great as mankind. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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THE HARVEST MOON. 


Over fields that are ripe with the sweetness 
That hides in the full-tasselled corn, 
Over vineyards slow reaching completeness, 
Dim purpling at dusk and at morn, 
Shine down in thine affluent splendor, 
O moon of the year in her prime! 
Beam soft, mother-hearted, and tender, 
Earth hath not a holier time! 


For the seed that slept long in the furrow 
Hath wakened to life and to death, 

From the grave that was cerement and burrow 
Hath risen to passionate breath. 

It hath laughed in the sunlight and starlight, 
Hath thrilled to the breeze and the dew, 

And fallen, to stir in some far night, 
And all the old gladness renew. 


O moon of the harvest’s rich glory, 
Thy banners outflame in the sky, 
And under thee men write the story 
That cries to the heavens for reply, — 
The story of work and endeavor, 
Of burden and weakness and strength, 
The story that goes on forever, 
Through centuries dragging its length. 


And thou, ever stately and golden, 
Thou moon of the latest year’s prime, 
Though woe oft thine eye hath beholden, 
No grief to thy pathway may climb, 
As oyer the fields that are reapen, 
At evening are level and shorn, 
Thou pourest thy splendors that deepen 
The rose and the silyer of morn! 
Marcaret, EH. SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PULL AN OAR FOR SOMEBODY ELSE. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


OTHER, just see father! Come quick!” 
At the summons of her daughter Imily, 


Mrs. Stratham ran to the parsonage door, 
and there they stood looking up intently at the roof 
of the meeting-house close by. And there, just 
above the ridge-pole, was the face of the minister, 
the Rey. John Stratham. He was not looking down 
at the two in the parsonage doorway, but across the 
green orchards and fields; he was gazing steadily at 
some distant olfject, while his thin gray hair fluttered 
about his temples. The face hada look of enthu- 
siasm almost boyish. 

“Heavens! How did he get up there, Mmily ?” 

“Te crawled out from the belfry, and then up that 
other side of the roof we can’t see.” 

“Out from the belfry %” 

“He has a ladder he uses to get down on the roof, 
and then he turns the ladder round and lays it on 
the roof, and climbs up to the ridge-pole and looks 
over to see how the world looks. I was up there 
the other day. It is a small ladder.” 

“And he climbs up to see how the world on the 
other side looks! I should think a man with a family 
would think about the small world down in the par- 
sonage.” 

“But he does not. 
looking off!” 


See how absorbed he is in 


““Why, he is as much of a climber as was our 
Nathan —” 

The woman stopped abruptly, and laid her hand 
on her heart, as if the word “Nathan” had been an 
arrow that suddenly had penetrated her bosom. 

In a few moments she was looking up, and calling, 
“ John—n—n!”’ 

It was an effort rather than a success. The voice 
broke into thin, feeble tones. 


“Vere, mother, you let me call! 

“Fa—a—ther—er!” — 

Clear and musical, like a lark-note rising from 
the ground, went up the call of the girl. 

The old minister caught it, and quickly made a 
nest for it. 

He looked down, waved his hand, and smiled. 

Again the lark-note mounted toward the meeting- 
house roof. 

“Va—a—ther—er ! 


ed 


Mother — wants — you — to 
come down 

He nodded again, gave a good-natured smile, and 
his head disappeared, as if dropping into a hole in 
the roof. Very soon he was in the belfry, and then 
descended as briskly as possible to join his family in 
the parsonage 

“Why, husband, it almost took my breath away 
to see you up there on the roof.” 

“id it? I did not mean it should. I was safe, 
and I enjoyed the view very much. If you believe 
it, we have been here six months and I have only 
within a week found out we can see the ocean from 
the belfry. ” 

Inwardly his wife was proud of the fact that her 
partner, over fifty years of age, could climb about so 
readily, but she did not confess it. Her reproof was 
not concluded. 

“A man of your years can’t do just like a boy. 
Just like Nathan!” 

His face had kindled up at the words, “see the 
ocean,” but at this word “Nathan” the light went 
out of the flashing eyes. 

Neither spoke for a minute. 
say anything. 

“Tid you get out on the roof just for the 
view ?” 

He nodded his head. In his thoughts he was out 
on the roof again, looking across the emerald of the 
land to the blue of the sea. ‘Then this side of the 
sea he had noticed something else, — the outline of a 
house near a clump of trees on the marsh. 

“Well, did you notice anything worth the risk you 
ran?” 

“Oh, I did not run a risk. I knew my ladder. I 
did see something that interested me as much as the 
sea. On a rise in the marsh near the sea— what 
they call an island —I saw a house that the trees had 
hidden from me before. There must be people in 
the honse, and I think of going down there this 
afternoon to find them out.” 

Having got him down from the meeting-house 
roof, his wife was not ready to let him venture out 
upon the marsh. 

“Why, do you think, John, it is your place to go 
to people off so far?” 

“All I can see from the roof of the meeting- house 
I think is my parish, and some beyond what I see 
too.” 

“You may get down there, John, to that building 
on the island and find only fish-barrels in it.” 

“Then I shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
there is no duty left unattended to.” 

“Can’t reason with him. Just like Nathan,” was 
her silent thought, her hand again going up to her 
heart. 

In the afternoon, looking out of the parsonage- 
window fronting the east, they saw the minister 
nimbly moving along the green-bordered lane that 
led to the marsh. 

The mother thought of Nathan hurrying off in 
that fashion, but said nothing. 

And Nathan? He was the son of eighteen who 
had quit home rashly, in a pet, and was now — who 
could say where ? 

Mrs. Stratham had watched her husband closely, 
and had observed this; whenever the subject. of 
Nathan was mentioned it aroused within an unusual 
interest in parish-work. He accepted it not alone as 
duty, but found in it also a diversion, 

Mrs. Stratham now knew that her husband’s 


She was the first to 


quick gait had something to do with a subject 
troubling him, and the subject probably was’ that 
of his impetuous son’s unhappy absence. 
tion of the problem of the minister’s quick gait was 
correct. 

He was now saying to himself as he moved off 
rapidly, “O Nathan, Nathan! if I can’t find you I 
may hunt up another man’s boy. There are old 
fishermen round the beach, and one of them may 
have an uneasy boy, and I can help him.” 

When he came back from this marsh-trip, they 
asked him what he found: : 

His bright blue eyes had a quickened color as he 
spoke: “I found something worth going after; a 
home in that building, a mother with four young 
sons, all fishermen, and youll see them up at the 
meeting Sunday afternoon.” 

“ Ave you sure of it, father?” asked Emily. 

“ Well, I feel very hopeful.” 

“T hope they will leave their big boots behind 
them if they come.” 3 

“T can put up with the big boots if I can only 
make sure of their feet in the meeting-house, How 
would it do for my daughter to make velvet slip- 
pers—” 

This was an unlucky missile for the sender of it. 
He stopped quickly, exclaimed, “Excuse me, —I’U 
be back in a minute,” and hurried off. 

“ Poor father!” exclaimed Emily. 

Nothing more was said. Mother and daughter 
satin silence. he tall corner-clock suddenly seemed 
like a mourner moaning monotonously, while a tea- 
kettle that had been singing on the stove stopped its 
song, — the neglected fire subsiding. 

In silence Emily and her mother thought of the 


fact that when Nathan left his home he had failed to — 


take away a pair of slippers of crimson velvet Emily 
had worked for him. Velvet slippers became a 
prominent object in that home. This present con- 
yersation did not reduce that prominence. \ 

That next Sunday, anticipated with interest, slowly 
arrived. In a:rear pew in the meeting-house four 
pairs of rather stout bcots were seen, and each pair 
was occupied by an attentive listener. 

The minister was pleased. 

“My young fellows from the marsh got to meet- 
ing, folks, you may have noticed. Noble specimens, 
I think.” 

“T am glad they came, father,” Emily told him. 

“TJ would like to have. you both see the mother of 
the young men. People speak of her as ‘Old Nancy.’ 
She has a strong face, and must be quite a character. 
The oldest son, Charlie, I fancy most. ‘To-morrow 
I am going down to see them again. I want you, 
Emily, if you will, please, to paint me a motto for 
them. You are a good one at it.” 

“What sentiment do you want ?”- asked the wife. 
She here contemplated with satisfaction two styles 


on the wall: “God Bless Our Home” and “ Pennies 


Make the Pounds.” 

“Wife, I will tell you, Emily too, it is to be 
suitable for a fisher-home.” 

When the motto appeared on the morrow in con- 
templated form, it was as follows: “Pull an Oar for 
Somebody Else!” 

This was soon attached to one of the plain, sober 
walls of the house on the marsh-island. 

There came within a fortnight a sullen evening of 
rain. It was not violent weather, but chilling and 
dismal. : 

“Wife,” said the minister, “I am going to take 
my lantern and just take a run down to those boys 
on the marsh.” 

“ Are you crazy 4 

“Oh, not that ! 

“But it rains.” 

“T have a rubber coat.” 

“Tt’s dark.” 

“T have my lantern.” 

“ But the ditches —” 


Tt ’s a mile there.” 
I soon can walk it.” 


Her solu-_ 
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“Oh, my dear! there’s a path as well as ditches, 
and the path avoids the ditches. I will get every- 
thing ready.” 

‘He left the room. 

“Mother,” said Emily, giving a filial nudge, “let 
him go The ‘fit’ is on him and he will walk it off. 
Me is thinking of Nathan.” 

No more objection to the night-journey was made. 

At the house on the marsh-island they were 
aroused by the sound of a gun, echoing through 
the dreary rain. Old Nancy and her stalwart boys 
looked up. 

“What’s that ?” said the old mother. 

“Tt comes from off the water,” said Charlie, “and 
means trouble for somebody.” 

The mother rose as if to take out needed help, 
lifting the lamp, and removing its fancifully decorated 
paper-shade. 

In the light thrown upon the wall, how strong and 
distinct were the forms of the letters in the minister’s 
motto, “Pull an Oar for Somebody Else!” 

“Well,” said Charlie, “have we anything to do 
with that gun a-goin’ off %” 

“°T ain’t our gun,” remarked the youngest brother. 

“ Boys,” said the mother, her features coming into 
strong relief as she held up her lamp, “look at that 
ere motter!” 

“Pull an Oar for Somebody Else!” exclaimed 
Charlie. “Come on, boys!” 

“T’Il go down to the fish-house and make a bonfire 
for ye,” said the mother; “and I’ll have on the 
coffee-pot for ye up here, and have it hot.” 

“Boom—m—m!” came the echo of a second gun, 
as the boys rolled the boat down the sands, while the 
flight of a rocket was like along flaming guide-post 
off at sea. 

“Don’t I wish I knew how to pray!” said Old 
Nancy, as she laid an armful of dry drift-wood down 
ona hummock, then quickly kindling it. But could n’t 
she turn ‘“‘the motter”’ into a prayer ? 

“God help my boys pull an oar for somebody 
else!” murmured Old Nancy. Beside every armful 
she laid down a prayer, as if sacrifice on an altar, and 
up into the night rose, like incense, that petition : 
“God help my boys pull an oar for somebody else!” 
She prayed and piled, piled and prayed. 

Hark! 

She could hear nothing but the surf pounding, 
pounding away on the hard sea-sand. 

At last, though, she saw something: The some- 
thing resolved itself into forms getting out of some- 
thing else that became a boat. 

“Here we are, mother!” said Charlie, meeting the 
old watcher hurrying down the beach. ‘ We have 
brought four men ashore from a schooner, all there 
was aboard. Your fire helped us.” 

“Come right to the house with ’em!” she cried. 
“Come right home for a shift of clothes, all of ye, 
and suthin’ hot!” 

The party of four followed their rescuers to the 
home on the marsh-island. 

“You b’long round here?” asked Old Nancy. 

“Up back,” said one of the men, “we three does. 
Here is a young chap with us; he don’t.” 

The “young chap,” dressed like a sailor, had a 
face and an air that did not go with the forecastle. 
He only said in a courteous way: “You are all 
very kind. We can’t put our thanks in words.” 

“You don’t keep that ere motter up thar for 
nothin’,” said another of the party of four; “jest for 
a show, now, do ye?” , 

“ We callate to go by it,” remarked Charlie. “An 
old minister beyend the mash stuck it up thar — why, 
thar, thar ye be now, Mister Stratham!” 

They all looked toward the door still open, and 
there, lantern in hand, stood the minister, his keen, 
bright eyes flashing as if he had caught sight of an 
object pleasantly surprising him. 

“Why, father!” exclaimed the “young chap,” 
springing forward and throwing his arms about the 
man with a lantern. 


To impress, we must be in earnest; to amuse, it 
is only necessary to be kindly and fanciful. 
TUCKERMAN, 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN. 


T’xx tell you how the leaves came down, 
The great Tree to his children said, 
“You’re getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 
Yes, very sleepy, little red ; 
It is quite time you went to bed.” 


“Ah!” begged each silly pouting leaf, 
Let us a little louger stay ; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our prief, 
Tis such a very pleasant day 
We do not want to go away.” 


So just for one more merry day 
To the great tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way ; 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among. 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 

If we all beg and coax and fret.” 
But the great tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children all, to bed,” he cried; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


Isaw them; on the ground they lay, 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
With bed-clothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 
® 
The great bare Tree looked down and smiled. 
“ Good-night, dear little ones,” he said: 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, “ Good-night,” and murmured, 
“It is so nice to go to bed.” 
Susan Coolidge. 
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A LESSON IN CIVILIZATION. 


BY GRACE L. COLLIN. 


giving her doll, Miss Araminta, a good airing. 

The weather was fine and clear after the rain 
of the night before. Marjorie had on her favorite 
pink gown, Miss Araminta likewise her favorite blue 
one. The carriage of Miss Araminta was further- 
more decorated with a new afghan. In fact, no little 
girl could ask for a nicer time than Marjorie was 


| P and down the sidewalk went Marjorie Allen, 


having. 

“Tt’s time my doll had her summer outing,” 
thought Marjorie. “I wonder where she’d better go 
this year. Let me see. To Newport? That would 
be pleasant, but I’m afraid that the sea air might 
not agree. Besides, I haveu’t finished her sailor 
suit, Or Los Angeles, where Uncle Tom lives ? 
There it’s warm all the time, and Araminta could 
wear that lovely muslin. Yes, I think we’ll go to 
Los Angeles. The trip will be to the next corner, 
and I do hope the train won’t run off the track, and 
that highwaymen won’t come after us, and that all 
the Indians have been civilized.” So Marjorie tucked 
Miss Araminta snugly in, and the journey across the 
continent to Los Angeles was begun. 

But, as we all know, there are perils in Western 
travel. Where Marjorie had just crossed in safety 


the prairie (an open field on the block), out from the 
high board fence sprang two boys, —they were only 
eight and nine years old, but to Marjorie, who was 
six, they seemed very big. They had red chalk on 
their faces, and they carried their jackknives open 
in their hands. Poor Marjorie was so scared that 
she did not recognize them as “neighborhood boys.” 
It seemed to her that her “ make believe” had come 
true, and that there were real Indians, or highway- 
men. 

“Your money or your life!” yelled one boy, way- 
ing his knife in a terrible fashion. 

Poor Marjorie screamed. 

“We'll scalp Miss Araminta!” they threatened 
cruelly, and one young savage actually seized Miss 
Araminta’s long golden hair in one hand, and _ bran- 
dished his jackknife aloft in the other, when, hap- 
pening to look down the street, he dropped his arm, 
and, calling to his fierce companion in a very differ- 
ent tone, “Say, Billy, come on,” ran to the high 
board fence and climbed over. Marjorie did not stop 
to see the cause of this deliverance, but seizing Miss 
Araminta in her arms, left the carriage on the side- 
walk, and rushed up the street to her house. 

But the threats to Marjorie and insults to the fair 
lady Araminta were to be avenged. Striding down 
the street came a big boy, sixteen years old. He 
had heard Marjorie’s screams and the boy’s yells, 
and now he was coming to see that justice was done. 
His long legs took him over the board fence in one 
bound, just in time to see the two other boys wrig- 
gling over a second fence. ‘‘ Ha, cowards, who only 
dare to plague little girls!”’ he called derisively, and 
plunged after them. They fled up alane. At the 
end stood a barn with the door open. Hoping to be 
able to hide, they rushed in, but the big boy was close 
at their heels. “Ah, ha!” said he, pulling the door 
close, “I’ve caught you now, hayen’t 1?” 

“QO Charlie!” said the two boys, “we did n’t mean 
any harm. Let us go, won’t you? We’ll never do 
so again.” 

“Oh no, you didn’t mean any harm, did you?” 
remarked Charlie, chewing a straw, “ of course not; 
that’s why you waited for me so politely when you 
saw me coming down the street, and then chose this 
nice conyenient barn for us to have a talk in.” 

“We’re awfully sorry,” said one repentant sayage ; 
“we really didn’t think it would scare Marjorie so 
much, — we were only playing!” 

“Only playing!” said Charlie, severely. ‘ Well, 
keep right on with your little game. Now, come at 
me why don’t you? Here Iam, get out your jack- 
knives.” 

“QO Charlie, let us go!” “You’re mean.” “We 
said we wouldn’t do so any more.” “You know 
you’re bigger than we.” So said the savages, the 
tears tracing white courses through the red chalk 
on their faces. 

“That last is the very point I mean to rub into 
you, my young friends,” answered Charlie. “I know 
T am bigger than you, so I wouldn’t touch you; I 
would n’t lay a finger on you, —no, not if you both 
pitched into me at the same time. Why? Because 
it would n’t be fair. No gentleman would fight any- 
body smaller than he is. And, what is more,” (Char- 
lie wagged his forefinger impressively up and down), 
“what is more, no gentleman ever frightens a lady ; 
a gentleman always protects a lady. Are you 
gentlemen ?” 

“Yes!” said the savages. 

“Then I would suggest,’ continued Charlie, “that 
when Marjorie returns from her trip to Africa, or 
wherever she was taking her doll, that you come with 
her as a body-guard, to keep off the savages that 
lurk behind bushes and trees, and board fences. Be- 
sides that, if you are gentlemen you ought to try te 
make up for the scare you gave Marjorie. How 
would something for the doll do,—say a parasol ? 
You could buy one together.” 

“With the money we were saying for the Fourth 
of July ?” asked one savage, sorrowfully. 
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“Of course not if you’re wild Indians; but if 
you’re gentlemen —” 

“Oh, yes, we’ll get one,” they said in chorus. 

“ All vight then, shake hands on it,” said Charlie. 
So they did. Then the two savages washed their 
faces and went down town to buy a parasol, and 
Charlie went swinging his long legs up the street 
again, his hands in his pockets. 

Later that morning Marjorie made the return trip 
from Los Angeles. Really it was a most delightful 
journey, for although the train was set upon various 
times by “bands of ruffians,” they were of the nice 
invisible sort, and her body-guard of two was sufli- 
cient to protect her and secure Miss Ataminta’s 
peace of mind; so that throughout the trip Miss 
Araminta carried above her head a beautiful pink 
parasol, 


Property is like snow: if it falleth level to-day, it 


will be blown into drifts to-morrow. SINCLAIR. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wr give in this number two pictures without any 
descriptive text. Before this we have done the same, 
in order to stir our young readers to search’and learn 
for themselves. Who will write a short description 
of Notre Dame, Antwerp? And who will send an 
account of Mt. Hermon, a summit mentioned in the 
Bible? Let the story be brief, and we will gladly 
publish it. 

The Editor has only now and then referred to the 
kind words which are often spoken about Every 
OrneR Sunpay. It does not seem in good taste to 
praise yourself. But, thinking the matter over, he 
came to the conclusion that any pleasant message of 
this kind was not personal tu him; it really con- 
cerned the writers aud picture makers of the paper. 


The Editor does not write the stories; he does not 


work out and engrave the pictures, —so why should 
he be so vain as to think that he is prominent ? 
Therefore, he prints two friendly expressions about 
Iivery Orner Sunpay, as the just tribute to those 
who really make the paper. 

The first is from an earvest and successful Sunday- 
School worker in New Ilampshire. She says: “The 
little paper is wonderfully interesting, and it is a 
great help and power for good.” 

The second is as follows, from one who loves and 
understands children, living in Cambridge, Mass. : 
“JT was delighted to receive the first number of 
Every Orner Sunpay for this year. I feel very 
grateful for all it is to me personally, and what I 
can do for others with it. I send it, at last, to the 
“Cheerful Letter” exchange. I never read it (to 
myself or to others), but I wish I could be born again, 
and read it as a child, so much better is it than any- 
thing I had when young. I find it very refreshing 
to tired old ladies, as well as helpful to Sunday- 
School teachers and pupils.” 

There is no doubt as to the boy’s idea of the sea- 
sons in the poem by Miss Fitz. He goes into quite 
a fine comparison of things, and answers our question 
in the last Editor’s Chair. Of course we are pleased 
to have him agree with us that autumn is the best 
of all the seasons. But we now wait for some boy 
or girl to tell us, in prose or rhyme, why autumn is 
not so fine and foremost in the procession of the 
year. 

The Editor is delighted to find how interested 
many are in the Letter-box puzzles this year. Keep 
on, young folks, and fill the Box full with your good 
things. 

To Sunday-School workers! Go to Greenfield, all 
who can, and get inspired for the coming winter's 
duties. Read the tempting life of mental fare in 
another column. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Pulpit discourses have insensibly dwindled from 
speaking to reading; a practice of itself sufficient 
to stifle every germ of eloquence. Sypney Smiru. 


LETTER-BOX. 


[We are pleased to report that three answers to 
the Word Puzzle which was published in No, 1 of 
the current yolume have been received. One of the 
answers contained forty-nine words, and the other 
two twenty words each, —all made from the single 
word “devotion.” ‘Ihe writers were from Worcester, 
Mass.; Keokuk, Iowa; and Oakland, Cal. We 
thank these three young people for their interest in 
Every Orner Sunpay, and hope that many others 
will follow their good example and send in solutions 
to the various puzzles. ] 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Dear Eprror,—I enclose an enigma containing 
twenty-two letters. It is my first attempt at making 
puzzles. I have read many stories in the Eyury 
Orner SuNDAY and think they are very nice. I have 
also worked out many of the puzzles and think it great 
fun. I shall be very much pleased to see my letter and 
puzzles in the EyEry Ornmur Sunpay. I remain 
Your earnest reader, Ipa Dimock. 


CHARADE., 


An old-time box of value rare, 

My jirst was thought to be; 

It oft was brought with tender care, 
From lands beyond the sea. 


My neat contains a treasure rich, 

As opened you ‘will see; ; 
Enjoyed by children, ’kin to which . 
My whole will prove to be. 


CHANGED INITIALS. 


1. CHANGE an instrument of writing to a beast’s 
dwelling. 

2. Change a little bed to a small point or spot. 

3. Change an abode to a book. ; 

4, Change a moving ridge of water to a den. 

5. Change something we wear to a trench around a 
fortified place. 

6. Change an enclosure for birds or beasts to one side 
of a leaf. G. L. H. 


ANAGRAM. 
Tew yreey ginth ttah hhta ratbeh siepra het Odlr. 


- PI PUZZLE. 


OxKor rfo sdsenoog, kloo orf sglaedns, 
Yuo liwl etme meth Jal het liwhe ; 
Fi oyu gibrn a gnshnii geasiv 

To het sgals vllou mtee a elism. 


ENIGMA VII. 
I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to hold. 
My 20, 5, 2, 3, 4, is abrupt. 
My 8, 2, 3, 4, is not shallow. 
My 19, 2, 3, 4, is to look slyly. 
My 11, 9, 10, 8, is a measure of aistance. 
My 19, 9, 10, 11, is not rich. 
My 13, 17, 9, 10, 11, is part of a room. 
My 6, 18, 19, is part of the body. 
My 15, 12, 16, is to jump. 
My 15, 7, 11, 3, is in this place. 
My 20, 7, 11, 3, is withered. 
My 8, 7, 3, 11, is an animal. 
My 11, 9, 10, 14, is part of a tree. 
My 11, 16, 7, is a grain. 
My whole 3 in the Bible. 


ENIGMA VIII. 
IT Am composed of fourteen lctters. 
My 2, 3, 4. 12, 18, 14, 8, is the result of a bad cold, 
My 1, 10, 11, 7, is the opposite of cold. 
My 8, 5, 6, 7, is a country in Asia. 
My 7, 6, 9, 138, 4, is my sister’s name. 
My whole is the name of our beloved pastor. 
GERTIE ROBINSON. 


ENIGMA IX. 


I Am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 2, 17, 14, bea is a vital part of our body. 

My 6, 11, 9, 21, 19, 15, is a day of rest. ‘ 

My 1, 8, 12, is a weight. 

My 13, 19, 11, 9, 7, 20, 3, 6, 10, is a kind of courage, 

My 4, 8, 10, 1, 5, 12, is a large city. 

My 16, 3, 19, 18, 1, 2, is the floor of a fireplace. 

My whole is the name of an interesting newspaper. 
THEODORA KIMBALL. 


Erta R, 


Fanny C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. I. 
Enigma 1. It is a sin to steal a pin. 

-Enigma I. Joseph H. Crooker, Helena, Montana. 
Enigma III.“ The Rainy Day.” ; * 
Anagram, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

WORD PUZZLE. 

Vote, void, veto, vie, tone, tine, ten, tin, toe, too, do, 

dot, die, dive, dine, done, dent, dint, den, dove. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue regular Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society will be held in Greenfield, 
Mass., Wednesday evening, October 14, and Thursday, 
October 15, with the Unitarian parish, Rey. Arthur 
A. Brooks, pastor. This occasion will bring together 
a large number of our devoted Sunday-School work- 
ers, and they will be address#d by many speakers who - 
are competent. ‘The hospitality of the Greenfield 
homes is extended Wednesday evening to life mem- 
bers, delegates, and pastors of churches or Sunday 
Schools contributing to the treasury of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society during the past fiscal year. 
The exercises of the next day will be open to all, and 
the collation free to every visitor. Greenfield is a 
town situated in a lovely landscape, and a trip to that 
locality ought to be charming at this season of the 
year. The following is the arranged programme : ; 

Wednesday Evening, October 14, Platform Meet- 
ing, with three addresses: Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, — 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Topic, “The Sunday School as — 
an Educational Force.” Rey. Austin 8S. Garver, os 
Worcester, Mass. Topic,“'The Sunday School as the — 
Hope of Our Faith.” Rey. Charles G. Ames, D. D., 
of Boston, Mass. Topic, “The Sunday School a — 
Means of Spiritual Culture.” ; 

Thursday Forenoon, October 15, Devotional — 
Meeting, conducted by Rev. George F. Piper, of 
Northfield, Mass. Opening of the Business Meeting — 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. Reading of 
Directors’ Annual Report. Discussion of Directors’ — 
Report, election of officers, and miscellaneous busi- 
ness. Address by Rey. Loren B. Macdonald, of — 


Concord, Mass. ‘Topic, “ How to Teach Religion.” — 
Address by Miss Alice C. Dockham, of Chelsea, Mass, 
Topic, “Methods in Kindergarten and Primary — 
Work.” Address by Rey. Walter F..Greeuman of — 
Fitchburg, Mass. Topic, “How to Teach Ethics.” — 
General discussion and remarks. Speeches limited — 
to five minutes each. Intermission and collation. 7 
Afternoon Session. Opening of meeting, transac- _ 
tion of unfinished business, and other matters. ‘Three — 
addresses by Rev. George Batchelor, Secretary of 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Topic, 
“ Aim of Religious Training in Sunday Schools.” 
Rev. William H. Lyon, DD. of Brookline, Mass. — 
Topic, “Dangers and Benefits of Sunday Schools.” — 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, Secretary of Young People’s _ 
Religious Union, Boston, Mass. Topic, * Our Sun- 
day Schools’ and the Young People’s Religious — 
Union.” General discussion and remarks. Speeches — 
limited to five minutes each. Adjournment. 
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